192 
cloned their ds, cake pall letaasaed ‘them 


Those which have survived have been given greater stability 
the new system of grants-in-aid, under which they receive 






in ¢ has been abolished, and the payments are dependent on 
4 fae Seiseel seadtn of the school, as ascertained by by inapections 
€ in situ. 
Yai The number of special schools increased from 3 in 1870-71 _ 
tne to 28 in 1904-05, and the number of students front 140 to 705 
they include all the institutions at which instruction of a. 
kind is given, such as Training, Medical and ls, 
Sanskrit ‘o/s and |Muhammadan madrasas. The Medical school _ 

» — at Cuttack prepares students for the medical profession, the course — 
lnstinfy 4 years, and the students being trained nat 
hospital assistants in the public survice. Candidates for 

ment as sub-overseers are trained at the Survey school 
to the Ravenshaw College, which it is proposed to raise to the 
oo tie greweg Seep se There are in all 5 








school for mistresses which sacl tothe Female Orage 
school at Outtack. ae 
As in other parts of Bengal, so in Cuttack, female 4 
_ is still very backward, and the rate of progress has been m 
slower than in the case of the male population, . 



























and the time when they join their husbands. ay 
is a considerable European and Eurasian element in Revo 


_ -Under the rales laid down by Government, students are Movers 

"required to live with their parents or under the care of duly Siva. 

_ recognized guardians, or in hostels or students’ messes, From wousss, — 

special enquiry which was made in March 1905 in onder to 

_ ascertain how far these rules were observed, it appears that, — 
in the case of the 12 town and 27 mofussil schools of the — 

specified classes, 2,981 out of the 3,569 boys borne on the 

“rolls lived with their parents or guardians, 460 in hostels or 

_ boarding-houses, 85 in licensed messes and 43 otherwise, iv., not 
in accordance with the rules. In Cuttack town there is a large 

_ hostel attached to the Ravenshaw College, at which students* of 

_ the College, Survey school and Collegiate school can live on 

ae of 12 annas a month. A hostel belonging to the 

school’ accommodates all but four of the boys under 





ee GAZETTEER. OF, 
Alamgir Hill.—A peak of the Assia range of hills in the — 
Ajpur sub-division, ‘situated in 20° 37° N. and 86° 14’ BL, and 
ing about 2,509 feet above the level of the surrounding country, 

On the summit of a precipice overlooking the stream of the 
 Birlipa stands the mosque of Takht-i-Sulaiman, the white walls of — 
which form a conspicuous mark on the hill side visible for maily 
Mhiles to the south, It is a plain building, consisting of a single 
‘Yoom, surmounted by a dome, and bearing an inseription in 
ersian, engraved on three gals of black chlorite which form ¢— 
ieze, denoting that the building was erected in 1182 AH. | 
9-20 A.D.) by Shuja-ud-din, the Orissa Deputy pf the Nawab 

Kuli Khan : 


_ The tradition connected with the building of the mosque rans ~ 
follows:—On one occasion, the ‘Prophet Muhammad ‘was 
ging his way in mid-air on his celestial throne, acoompanied 
+a large retinue, When the hour for prayer arrived, he alighted 
| Naltigiri. But the throne being too heavy for the hill, and 

too small for the zetinue, the latter commenced to shake 
;; The Prophet became annoy AF vegan: a curse — 


upon which the — 
There he offered his * 
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1196 oat 
bd aye mae ‘ Wes Vis 
The ascent. is from the east and consists of a steep road 
_ with rough stones, which still retain some semblance of steps, In — 
front there is a platform surrounded by o thick wall with a gate. — 
Towards the west, high rugged peaks overlook the building; 
the north, a high terrace has been raised for the reception 
dervishes and pilgrims. On the southern side of the 
the edge of the precipice, is the sacred*tank, a small shallow 
cut in the rock, about 10 fect by 8, and 3 feet deep: It is 
dry, but the legend is that it was formerly a spring of 
formed by Sulaiman striking the rock with his staff. 
was said to have been full of water till Shuja-ud-din’s time, 
a soldier of his army having outraged a female pilgrim to 
shrine, the spring dried up and has never flowed since, T! 
soldier and the woman were buried at the foot of the hill, 
every passer-by throws a stone on the grave, which has thu 
of 
acres 
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become a huge cairn by the road side, The.expense of the 
is covered by the profits of an endowment of sixty 
granted by Shuja-ud-din. The mosque is lighted every 
and the rocks resound with the voice of prayer every mormming 
* evening, when the people of the neighbourhood, Hindus as 
as Muhammadans, offer homage at the shrine, The hill on whic 
this mosque stands is called by the Hindus Baradihi or the great = 
site, Tho old Hindu name'of the Alamgir peak was Mandaka, = 
from the village of that name “at its foot, where the mdnduor 
* primitive ordéals by means of fire, boiling oil, ete., were held in 
the ancient Hindu period, ag SN 
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bi 


Alti a yeeros sometimes applied to the Assia hills 
_ owing to the fact many of the pgaks lie in pargana Alti, 
ee Amravati Hill—A hill in the Assia range, which — 
i now known, as tho Chatia hill, from its proximity to 
; village of that name on the Outtack Trunk Road, See 









“Ek ws: , 
of the six great hilés of Orissa, the proprietors 
granted the right of paying a quit-rent, exempted — 
mer by Regalaton XHL of 180, ~ covers oy 
gate area square miles and comprises mee 
Derabisi, Utihar and Kutubshahi. It was granted in the 
of Akbar to a descendant of the Hindu sovereign Telinga 
nda Deva, and has continued up to the present day in the 
session of his heirs, At the time of the British conquest the — 
ite was held by Raja Ram Krishna Deva, with whom it was 
settled on a permaneat annual quit-rent or of peshhash, His 
son, Prataparudra Deva, having impaired his mental faculties by = 
its, became incapable of managing the estate, which = 
was in consequence taken under the mandgement of the Court = 
“Wards. The ostate remained under the management of the # 
 Oourt till 1847, when Raja Pratapradra’s son, Padmandbh Deva, 
having attained his majority, took chargo of the ostate with an 
 acoumulated treasure of Rs. 85,000. The young Raja, however, 
soon got into the ways of his father, and so heavily encumbered — 
‘the estdte with debts that it remained under the attachment and 
administration of the Civil Court for sixteen years, from 1868 to NN 
_ 1883, when it was released. 4: ae 
Part of the area comprised in the kiJé was surveyéd during tho 
settlement of the district betweon 1889 and 1899, and the re- 
mainder wns surveyed and settled in 1900-01, It was ascertained 
_ that of the total area 82 per cont. was under cultivation, 10 per — 
if being twice cropped, and that rico was grown on 77 per cont. aon 
‘of the cropped area, Rents were settled for 25,387 out of 64,497 
‘tenants, .and. their rental was increased from Ra. 1,00,363 to 
Ra. 1,07,533, or by 7°1 por cent. The increase was obtained by 
_ theassessment of invalid rent-free tenancies and of excess lands 
‘tho holdings. The prosent rates of rent aro Rs, 2-7 and 


s. 2-11-11 per acre. | 








































the low-lying country is exposed ‘to flood, and some la 

were formerly cultivated have been covered with sind and 

_ into waste. The country is generally open, and there is pructicall 

no forest, excopt for a nayrow strip of sdf shout five miles 

which strotchos alortg the Khurdi boundary to the south. 
Until 1839 Banki was a Tributary State, the property of 

Raja of Banki. mes pipers been convicte 


_ 1882 Banki was under the management of the Superintendent a 
‘the Tributary Mahals, but in 1882 itpwas annexed to the Cuttack 


district, ial ina ince lese fou <0’ Sheree na Ie 


isin charge of a Sib-Deputy Collector, : 
class gory and with those of Pek dcr g 


pe inagetalgdiamasaten ged ot at t 
es gl Cee ca 





and ary responsible for tho total demand due to Goveramont, 
they collect it from the”ryots or net. They have no 
ts beyond those coaferred on’ them by their engagements, — 
are liable to dismissal by the Collector for misoonduct. In _ 
ee St ee eee a relative of a 
i or retired sarbardhkar, who has rendered good service, is 


— provided he is otherwise qualified. They receive a 


ea tiat saying fon forts 90 te ak of the demand, — 
~ and are also allowed to take the prefits of new cultivation for the — 


pF 
pene 


term of the settlement. Besides this, a remuneration 
; on the collections is granted every year to each 
who is found,to have kept the settlement records in proper onder 
and up to date. 
-  Barab&ti—The old name of the fort at Cuttack. See 
- Cuttack town. 
Baradihi Hill—Tho highest St the four chief poaks of the 
range’ situated about 16 miles to the south-west of Jajpur. 
» old chieftain of the Ai7a had his seat at the foot of the hill, 
tho remains of a fort may still bo soen ; but though the main 


A. in i Spr is vison shainad | 
id 86° 34° E., near the vil © of the same name 





was used for the construction of 
| the western side of the bill is «small 





5 _ thoroughly explored. 
i Chaudwar.—A village on the north ‘taal of the 
river, opposite the town of Cuttack, It contains the ruins oes 
ancient fort, the walls of which are still traceable. Chaudwar 
is believed to have been for along time one of the chief seats 
of the power of the old Hindy kings of Orissa; a copper-plate 
grant of the 6th gp 7th century A.D. was dug up here some *: 
yours ago; and ri paploceares Goyer of the fort were em 
2 miles léng on each side, The enclosure still contains numerous = 
mounds and several temples. ee 
Cuttack sub-division. —Hoad-quarters sub-division of the a | 
district, Bengal, lying between 20° 2’ and 20° 42’ N., and 
f — BB° 20’ and 86° 44’ E., and extending over 1,562 square ‘miles. 
Ts population was 1,085,275 in 1901 against’ 981,991 in 1891, 
_ Tho west of the sub-division lies on the fringe «of the 
Nagpur plateau, while on the east it is bounded by the Bay 
; of Bengal. The central tract is a fertile and densely populated + 
_ plain intersected by the Mahanadi and its offshoots. The density 
_ for the whole sub-division is 663 persons to the square mile, It 
 contairis one town, Cuttack (population 51,364), its er 
 and.2,599 villages, ‘The area under cultivation in. 1903-04 














































great anicut on that river which feeds the canals, “and the canal 
workshops at Jobra. The town also contains a General Hospital, 
Tanatic asylum, three churches, one for Roman Catholies, another 
nging to the Church of England and a\third to the Baptist 
Mission, a convent and several educational institutions, of which 
_ the most important is the Ravenshaw College. The population, 
- which was 42,667 in 1872 and 42,656 in 188] fincrersed to 47,186 
win 1891 and to 51,364 in 1901, including 4,810 persons in canton. — 
ments. Of the total number of inhabitants, 40,320 are Hindus, 
~ 8,886 are Muhammadans and 2,047 are Christians, and there 
are also a few Jainas and members of the Brahmo Saméj. 
~The town itself extends from the Mahinedi on the north to 
the Katjuri on the south, and covers a large area amounting to 
about 4 square miles. It is practically divided into two parts :— 
the native town straggling along the bank of the Katjuri and 
extending northwards to the cantonment boundary, and the oan- 
tonments* which ran along the southern bank of the Mahanad), 
The houses of the Europeans extend along both sides of the road 
running parallel to the latter river, and those on the northern: 
> side of the road command a magnificent view over the broad 
~ waters of the Mahnadi with a long chain of wooded hills lining 





, 


tects the native quarter from tho great floods of the 
ye View across its wide bed, set off by the undulating 


‘the horizon. On the southern side of the town are the Commis. ~ 
's an Collector's offices, built on a huge stone embankment, — 


_ south-west, is searcely less attractive than that acrgss Bs 





dyke or mound against their inundations, rivers 
are fordable for one half of the year swell so much in the» 
that the Mehisedt heounes: = sight scenes 68 Sane 
(or S miles in breadth), and the Katjuri of half as 
fortress af Darabiti i tally af toon, heiek nee 
2 kos in circuit; it is built of stone, brick and’ with 
a great deal of art. But the city of Cuttack itself on 
the lesser river at about 2 kos from the citadel. The Gover- 
~ no's paluce and tho houses of the nobility and principal citizens 
(which in general affect the waterside, and are mostly seated on 
the said mound) rising by five and ten yards above the miound, 
out a handsome appearance; and they overléok on both sides 
of the water a fine extensive plain that stretches from 4 to 5 & 
around, The horizon is bounded by a forest of beautiful, lofty 
* trees, that extend as far as the eye can reach, cod tine fan 
“and sides of a chain of high mountains that seem to reach the 
very sky; and this beautiful prospect, with its triple cirele of 
beauties, is enjoyed by the inhabitanjs the whole year round. 


AN 


- geigned from 953 to 961 A.D, Deriving th lie ng of 
‘the tongue of land where the Mahanadi first divides into its 
 doveral branches; he is said to have established a town on the 
“of land between the two rivers, and to have aye 
embankment 









to subsi 

to approach his camp. Dut independently of that, the 
round this island, and indeod throughout the whole of 
is very difficult ground, especially about the rainy season, 


~ On the subjugation of Orissa by Kaia Pahar, the Afghin 
enoral of Sulaiman Karini, the fort passed into the hands 


of the 

Th 1575 A.D. Daiid Khan, the last Afghin king of Orissa, was 
defeated by Todar Mal and Munim Khan at Mughalmari, and 
in Cuttack executed a treaty there, by which 


he: te 
lowed. to retain Orissa on ceding Dibar and Ben the. °” 














tales 'n Which Octinth wha thei tar vad aaa iti 
pt ing parties struggled. Not long after the departure of Ali Vardi 
ee Khan, Raghuji Bhonsla suddenly burst upon Orissa and appeared 
under the walls of the fort, where the garrison sustdined a 
vigorous siege for about a month. The citadel was however ill 
furnf&hed for a long defence, provisions ran short, and at last the 
~ , commandant capitulated and the Marathis took possession bat om 
“city. In 1746 Raghuji Bhonsla, who had in the 
busy with his raids in Bengal, retired to Berar, cod aed Foe 
Vardi Khan determined to conduct a vigorous campaign against 
the Marithis in Orissa and to recover the capital. Reinforce- 
ments were sent from Berar by the Marithas, but Ali Vardi 
Khan, makioga forced march, compelled them to surrender the 
fort after a siege of 15 days, It soon passed again into the hands 
of the Murithas on the cession of Orissa to them in 1751, and” 
they held undisputed possession of it till the advent of the British 
in 1803, The Marithis had shut themselves up in the fort, and 
* the small invading force entered Cuttack without meeting any 
opposition on the 8th October 1803, They at once started to erect — 
° batteries and make the approaches, The fort, strongly built of © 
: stone and surrounded by a wet ditch, varying from 35 to 135 feet 
in breadth, had only one entrance, with a yery narrow bridge 
— ,_ Heading over the ditch to it. The batteries were completed by the 
_ night of the 13th October, five hundred yards from the south face 
br of the fort, and they commeneed firing early the . 
_ * morning. By 11 a.s. all the defences had been knocked to J 
i and the guns of the: fort silenced. The storming party, con 
rt ing of a detachment from His Majesty’s 22nd Regiment and the 
we Madras Huropean Regiment, 400 from the 20th B eng: 
| “Native Infantry, the 9th and 19th 
some artillery, with a six-pounder to blow open 
to the attack, The bridge was quickly passed, 
from the fort, but it was nearly forty minutes ifr hw 
dic dad. Ch ade awe. ei Eur 
percha but with such ag She 
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hes 
iS —*0f public audieace, Here Braton and his companions awaited 





ae Maleandy, as he calls it, Maloandy being apparéatly a corrupt 
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ls 
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_ , form for Mukunda Deva, “The English travellers,” writes 
Mr, Wilson in ‘The Early Annals of the English in Bengal,’ 
reached the place from the’ east over a long narrow causeway, 
1 were conducted through « labyrinth of buildings to the court 


the coming of his Highness, and found themselves objects of 


much ouriosity, - At last the vord came that the nabob was 
; ; The place was forthwith spread with rich oarpeta,* 
"gold pillars being placed at the carners to hold them down, and. 
in the middle a red velvet bolster for his Highness to recline 
against, Then, preceded by his brother, a comely man carrying 
-_ w sword, accompanied by fifty grave-looking courtiers, and greeted 
oa all sides with low prostrations, came the Mogul Governor, 











origin, The Muhammadan or Maratha governors a) 
bastion at the N.-W. angle, and constructed the great an 
gateway in’the eastern face, which alterations are alluded to 
Persian inscription, giving for the date of the repairs and @ 
, tions, the fourth year of the reign of Ahmed Shah or 








base tothe summit. A noble ditch faced with masonry surrounds — 

the whole, measuring in the broadest part two hundred ang twenty 
feet across, From the centre of the fort rises # huge square 
» bastion or cavalier supporting a flag-staff. This feature, combined 





presented to the imagination of” Mr. La Motte, who travelled 
wie province in 1767 A.D., some resemblance to the w 
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208 (CUTTACK. 


of the pillared hell has fallen, cn the tml nin a ale of a 


repair. In front of it grows a banyan-tree, at the foot of which is — 


a life-sized monolithic image of the four-handed Vishnu, which — as 


was recovered some years ago from the river-bed, 
False Point.—Cape, harbour and light-house in the Kendri- 
sub-division, situated on the north of the Mahanadi estuary, 





in latitude 20° 20’ N,, and longitude 86° 47° E, It derives its 


name from the circumstance that it was often mistaken by ships 
for Point Palmyras one degree further north, The harbour con- 
sists of an anchorage, land-locked by islands and sand-banks, with 
two navigable channels inland. The light-house stands on the 
point, which screens it from the southern monsoon, in latitude 
20° 19’ 50" N,, and longitude 86° 44’ 30" E. The anchorage is 
protected by two sandy reefs, called Long Island and Dowdeswell 


Island, and is completely land-locked by the latter. Point 


Reddie on the Dowdeswell Island shelters the entrance ; and 
further in lies Plowden Island, for the most part a low jungly 
awamp, with a limited area of high ground suitable for building 
purposes and possessing good drinking-water. The harbour is 
safe and roémy, the channel properly buoyed, and a soft mud 


bottom prevents injury to vessels running aground. The port 


is open throughout the year, but during the last few years the 
inner harbour has silted up, and vessels drawing over 14 feet of 
water now have to lie at the outer anchorage. A Port Officer 
and an Assistant Superintendent of Customs are stationed here, 
Two separate channels lead inland frgm the afichorage, the 


Jambu river on the north, and on the south the Bakud, a short 


deep branch of the Mahdnadi, Bars of sand intervene between — 
the anchorage and these channels, but full tHe nee eed 
steamérs enter with ease. Several tidal creeks, navigable by coun- _ 
try boats throughout the year, also connect the harbour with the 
Dhamra and Sothern sigere om the north cat wih 















ig stretche fascist ‘bud, wisn iy A ailing aie Uk 
ar of the &bb, but at full tide cargo boats and steamers enter 
. Beyond the bar a channel of 2 feet is obtained, gradually 
leepening to 8, then shoaling again to 2, and eventually deepen- oh 
g into an excellent channel of 19 to 20 feet up to its junetion 
the Mahanadi, a distance of 16 miles. It was on this 9. 
_ ereck that Government established its rice depét during the great 
e famine ot 1st 
_., The trade of False Point is chiefly with other Indian porta, ee 
Folia chasldinshis expost trade in sce and oil-seeds is also carried ae 
- on with Colombo and Mauritius. The British India Steam Navies 
gation Company make the place a regular port of call and praoti- si) 
oro the monopoly of the trade. Formerly, it was a busy | 
and in 1877-78, it was entered by 202 vessels with a to 
of 141,000 tons, the value of its trade being over 72 lakhs, After 
| Gat yell Sond, nad aod further diminished 
Owing to the openmg of the East Coast Railway in 1899, when 
it was visited by 258 vessels, the value of its trade being only 
11 lakhs, The effects of the competition of the railway appear 
however to have been only temporary, and the port is now 
Ea (rising its former position ; in 1904-05 altogether 37 
 -Yeusels with a tonnage of 80,000 tons entered the port, the value a3 
of the imports being Rs. 3,358 and of the exports Rs. 22,71,606. ie 
__... False Point was formerly considered very unhealthy, but the 
malaria to which it owed this evil reputation has to a great extent 
disappeared. Though the inner anchorage has silted up within sii 
the last few years, the outer anchorage, which contains a depth of 
feet of water, provides protection against the south-west mon- 
1; and despite the opening of the East Coast Railway, the 
of its trade has increased of late years, thus proving its 
» as a port, and to some extent filing Se 


ta utility. 
ig one in, thn city of Vishon and Sivn ome a 
ng one, i., the city iva.) ees 
agatsinghpur, on the Alanka, about 25 miles from Cuttack, © 
u the place now goes by the mame of 
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swore Goreng ae 
way with horses to ride and coolies to carry 
had escorted them with “music played Ad 
tune, tima and measure.” According 
named Mersymomeine (Mirzi Momin), 


“ata great pagoda or payod, which is a famous and 1 oe 
service and worship there used ; and giving them a warm welcome, — 
rg: apm a very great feast or costly collation. ae 
This great pagoda Braton calls a stately and magnificent build 
ing, but what it actually was is not certain, There is an old 
temple of Siva at Hariharpur, known locally as cnn ae 
"from the fact that Mirza Momin and his followers stopped in the 
naovs oper pres sa it may have been a par: 


to Hariharpur on the 10th May. 1633, and “posted” in the house 

of their interpreter. They at once started to found a factory, 

and Bruton’s quaint description of their proceedings shows what =~ 

keen men of business they were. On the 11th May, the day after 
town 



























Hariharpur was thon noted. ‘The factory however 
in decay, as the river silted up and cut off access from 
1641 it Was on the point of Se soon 
ands it was abandoned. 
* ‘1 argarh.—A. village situated at the extreme south-oast 
district, at the mouth of the Patud. It was here that the 
lish first landed in 1633 when they came north from Madras — 
to exploit Bengal. Whether by accident or not, the 
tuguese appear to have got wind of their design, and set upon 
mn as they lay at anchor. The following account of their 
short stay here is takon from Braton’s diary of his voyage 
os, in Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Bengal,, | 
_ Vol. I) :—*“The twenty-first of April, being then Easter-day, we wid 
’ at anchor in a bay before a town galled Harssapoore ; it is a a 
ihe of good strength with whom our merchants hold commerce | 
. This twenty-first day in the morning ae 
ba Ralph Cartwright sent the money ashore to the Governor of 
_ Harssapoore to take it into his safe-keeping and protection until 
such time he came ashore himself. So presently there came a 
Portugal frigate fiercely in hostility towards us, but we mado 
teady for their entertainment and fitted ourselves and the vessel 
for our best defences ; but at last they steered off from us, and, 
- upon our command, ihe came to an anchor somewhere near us, 
and the master of her came on board of us, who being examined 
whence he came and whither he was bound, to which demands he 
~~ answered nothing worthy of belief as the sequel showed: for he 
seemed a friendly trader, but was indeed a false pyar 
opportunity dnd power might help and prevail) ; for, on the 
day, Mr. Cartwright weot ashore to the Governor of Harssapoore ; 
‘ eee wy, te mid scam marine os 
: — Tees wet 













_inereases, the figure for the whole sub-division being 503 


"The town is 14 miles from the Jajpar Road station on 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway, but as there is no good road, t 


he town is also connected with the Grand Trank or Jag 
by an unmetalled road, 9 miles long. 











Sar Gols: for he is no wise merchant, that ventures i 
one bottom, or that is too eredulous to “trust Mshometans of, 
Infidels.” 4 
Jajpur sub-division.—North-western sub-division, of ‘the 
district, lying between 20° 39° and 21° 10’ N., and 85° 42’ and 
86° 37’ E., and extending over 1,115 square miles, Its ae 
tion was 560,402 i in 1901 against 525,910 in 1891, The west-of a 
the sub-division lies on the fringe of the Chota Nagpur plateau, 
and this portion is very sparsely’ populated. Towards the east, | 
which consists of *a fertile highly cultivated plain, the dont, : 


to the square mile. It contaifs one town, Jajpur, its head- 
quarters, and 1,580 villages. In 1008-04 the the cadena i 
tion was returned at 586 square miles, of which 50 were 
from the canals, and the area of culturable waste at 43. square 
miles, 

Jajpur town.—Head-quarters town of the sub-division of the 
same name, picturesquely situated on the right bank of the 
Baitarani river in 20° 51’ N. and 86° 20’ E, ie Woe : 
(1901) 12,111, It is also the head-quarters of a Public hee aie, 
Department sub-division, and, besides the usual public o' 
contains a sub-jail, an English High school, and a ch 

with 4 beds for'male and 2 beds for female p 





journey cannot be conveniently «performed except in a palki ox 
on horse-back, but neither horses nor- pa/kis are available 1 
the station without previous arrangement, A new road | 
the Vyas Sarobar station has recently been constructed, aa 
















ae eee (Jajnapura, the town of the sacrif 
10,000 
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Ate keep him there. Gays, however; § 


GAZETTEEP, 
y;, therefore, imported from Kanauj, the greatest stron 
the Brahmanical faith in Northern Tadia, The king with 
® revival of Brahmanism in Orissa is usually associated 
8 capital at Jajpur, and the great ceremony, which the 
ive genius of later mythologists attributes to Brahma, may 
@ been" his work. A somewhat similar story is current in 
: gal, where five Brahmans, the ancestors of the modern Kulins, 
#4 said to have been brought from Kanauj by king Adisiira, 
‘Pre are traditions that the Brahmans who congregated at 
ippur for the great sacrifice and their descendants gradually 


mans, holding royal grants called Sasans. ae, 
MAnother tradition connects Jajpur with the Gay ley 

ceording to which Brahma induced Gaya Asura 

agan monster of great sanctity, whose wa 
mild save sinners from perdition) to lie do 
id on his body ; and having done go, pl 


» 







3s necessary, whon force 6 pergtiade him to be 
(Mich was done hy oy 






f made a pilgrimage ot, wd performed certain cere- 
onies, should save himself and his ancestors from the penalties 
of the Hindu place of torment. Such was the vast bulk of the 
monster that when stretched on the ground his head rested at 
A, and his navel at Jajpur; and a sacred well, a few feet 
‘galled the Gaya Nabhi (navel) still commemorates his fall, 
e the pilgrims make offerings of pindas or rico-cakes as an 





“gxpistion of the sins of their ancestors, in the same way asin the 
great pp Gaya. Dr. Rajendraléla Mitra sees in this — 


of 

of the triumph of Hinduism over Buddhism, 
ug the area covered by the body of Gaya perhaps 
to the territory in which Buddhism prevailed; and,it may 
ut this legend, like that of the great sacrifice from which 





d over the rest of Orissa, and it is noticeable that the town 
its neighbourhood are still inhabited by large colonies of 


obtains its name, points to the former prevalence of 





















devoted to the page of destruction. fem 
containing the image of Sati under the name 

et on ea 

fragments fell. The preseut buildiog is comparati 

cannot be of an earlier date than the 14th century 

is very old, and from the mention of “ Biraja E 

Mahsbhirata it has boon inferred that walls eunnslll 

as the 2nd or érd century A.D. 

“ Jajpur is said to have shared with Bhubaneswar, t 

* of being the capital of Orissa till the 10th century A. 

_-the seat of Government was removed to Cuttack, the” 
Bie capital ofthe Province ; and it-has been suggested that 

is derived from Jajitipura, as Jajiti Kesari, the first Kesart kin 

of Orissa, it, is said, held his court here in the 5th eontury ax 

built himself a custle‘and palacein the town. It did t, ho 

ever, lose all its impo aioe k continued to be one ¢ 






- later period, Muligmm; 
E) Shujé-ud-ain, a 
St now oecupied by th HVisi 

b ~ pulled down by one of the Maratha dmildérs, who \ 

to build his own mansion and the temple of Gobindji 

madhab, a mile from the town. 

Tradition says that the last gredt battle between 
and the Afghan conquerors was fought at a place, call 
Tikri, about 4 miles to the north-east. The place is stil 
as it is believed that whole armies aro lying sunk in the’ 
‘marshes, where they still beat their drums and blow & ai 
Sere tip sare ; 
contains within its limits relies of stot all 













































. atte Kali of the usual 
~catarge! sits teapls ‘venlevling Oe Ge i 
Sie % « inised gully cctcining Sight Ulva BUSI 
_ statues of the seven Mothers, Indrani, Varahi, Vaishnavi, Kumari, 
Yama Matri, Kali, and Rudrani, and of the Nrisingha incarnation 
-— of Vishnu. Stirling writes of them as follows ; —“Thoy are said 
j to have been recovered lately out of the sand of the river, where 
; they were tossed by the Mughals on their shines being destroyed, ba 
_ by @ mahdjan of Cuttack who built the edifice in which they aro 
_ now deposited. The figure of Kali is soulptured in @ very spirited = = 
MEAs. © sopranhesd adh ux con's cas handandacup 
full of blood in the cther, dancing in an infuriated attitude after 
the destruction of the giant Rakta Vija, and trampling uncon- 
/ seiously on her husband Mahadeva, who, as the fable rans, has 
_ thrown. himself at her feet to solicit.her to desist from those 
" violent. movements which were shaking the whole world, That 
_ of Yame Matri, the mother of Yama, is also a very striking and ea 
remarkable piece of sculpture. Her form is that of a hideous b 
—e old woman soaged on a pedestal, quite naked, witha =. — 
00 perenne ine sapere of extreme age and that sournees of ee 
ispo tion which has rendered her proverbial-as ld,’”: 'y 
‘On an island in the middle of the river the’'temple of 
rahanath, the boar incarnation of Vishuu, which is saidto have , © 
isan speired by King Pratégirpdradove (1496-1630 A.D.) and. 
4 gph tig apenas eae on Tose ge 
ism, a CH bused nt 





i, hi ing ni 0 are 


weney saan: on tha sores, 


Societe tin sa 





: / mere coverings to the three flat ground 
domes forming the roof of the interior. There are openings to the 
interior of the domes on the roof, and very possibly they were 
used, and are used, as places of concealment. There is a Persian 
inscription over the centre doorway, of which the following is a 
translation:—“In the time of Aurangzeb, whose 
reaches the stars and will remain as long as the stars endure, in 
the time of the Nawab whose virtues are altogether beyond praise 
or description, the Nawab established in the city of Jajpur a 
mosque of such magnificence that the domes of it make the sky 
conceal itself. If you desire to hear the messages of the angels, 
spend a night in it, Abu Nasir Khan reigned when the mosque 
was erected :—then was the time of Abu Nasir Khan.” 

A fgw yards off from the road leading from the bazar to the 
temple of Biraja, a massive stone pillar, known as the 
pillar, exquisitely chiselled and well proportioned, marks the site 
of a temple of proportionate dimensions, every trace of which has 
been obliterated. The pillar is 22 feet high, standing on a 
pedestal of three enormous blocks of stone, each about 5 feet long, 
5 feet broad, and 2 feet thick. The monolith itself is 34 feet 
square at the bottom, bevelled off for some inches at each corner, 
and fluted above for a height of about 20°teet.” On the top of the 
monolith is another block of stone, wrought into a regular capital, 
on the lower portion of which garlands are sculptured. The stone 


o* 


fis then out into the shape of a lotus calyx which supports the 


"upper portion, a square of about 44 feet. On this was the figure 
of Vishnu’s vulture, which was pulled down by the great Musal- 


was moved an inch or two from its 
it still rears its lofty head in defiance of the elements 


af 
















stone by stone, to build royal residences for 
S, Abfiret tho Orin deities, who became the demons of 
as the gods of Greece and Rome per iy 
Christendom, ranean diay 










‘silence. He threw down the colossal statues of the Hindu gods, 
and for nearly three centuries they have lain prostrate under his 
mystical spells. The great high place of Sivaism resounded with 
_ the Friday prayers and the daily readings of the Korin; and a 
-- etrious document, dated upwards of two hundred years ago, still 
enjoins the Jajpur authorities to pay the cost for lamps to the 
 Musalman family in charge of the public ministration of Islam.” , 
_ This Ali Bukhar, legend relates, had his head cut off in the 
final assault in Fort Barabati at Cuttack, but his headless trunk 
‘ his horse till it reached Jajpur. Here the body was | 
| buried on the high terrace where his tomb still stands, his horse 
being buried in a separate grave beside him, It is characteristic 
of this iconoclast that his tomb should be built on the site of the 
Mukti mandapa, which was destroyed by the conquerors. bs 
Not far from Jajpur fs a peculiar bridge of 11 arches, called ty, 
the Tentulimal bridge, which appears to belong to an age ignorant Tentulle, 
of the use of the arch, and to be one of the bridges erected by ph 
early sovereigns of Orissa. The arches are formed entirely by 
 eorbelling, é., by making each successive layer of masonry 
overlap the layer below, until the two piers come to within afoot = 
of each other at thd top. On this space a long narrow block of es 
stone is laid as a sort of keystone,over which enormous blocksof = 
stone, some of them 4} feet long and half that in breadth, are laid 
transversely, apparently with the object of making the upper layer = 
the piers on each side grip the keystone. The whole bridge is == 
it 240 fect long and 32 fect broad, and each of the piers is 
10 or 12 fect wide; the abutments at each end are of vi 
but in the centre the masonry is of coarse red te, 
; two points, however, in the bridge which tell rs t 
t its antiquity. The first is that in varioyg parts of the piers — 
ude ing arches oue notices stones which have evi- 
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the parts of the country most liable to famine. 





of the Antiquities of Jajpur in Orissa, by Babu, Chandra Sekhar 
. Banerji, J.A.8.B., Vol. XL, No, 2, 1871. i 
Kanika.—Kila Kanika, with an area of 440 square miles, is 
the largest estate on the Cuttack revenue-roll, but out of its — 
total area, 175 square miles arg situated within the geographical 
limits of the district of Balasore. The formation of the 
is deltaic, The lower portion close to the sea-coast consists of 
low dense, marshy jungles, which become thinner and higher as 
they recede from the sea. Higher up are plains, the — 
lower portions of which are subject to salt-water 
. storms and cyclones, and the upper to inundation by the 
‘branches of the Baitarani and Brihmani rivers. The crops 
always liable to be destroyed, and it myst be reckoned as one 
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It is said that this part of the country was peopled 
ginal tribes, ruled over by several petty Rajis until the 
yer 1200 A.D, when a brother of the ruling chief of Maytirbhanj 
established himself in possession la 

known as [laka Chamuka. By conquest and marriage 
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continued to be held by the “until 
hin 1891, and was then mahaged by the Court on behalf. 
his adopted son, Nripendra Nath Bhanja, and after his death in — 
1895 on behalf of the minor (adopted by the Rani) 





‘teleased in 1902, when the ward attained his majority. ~ 
_ Kendrapara sub-division.—North-eastern sub-division of the 
i ; lying between 20° 18’ and 20° 48’ N,, and 86° 15’ 








~ tion Was 467,081 in 1901 against 429,770 in 1891, It is bounded 
on the east by the Bay of Bengal, and the tract along tho’ coast is 
very ly populated. The density rises towards the west, and 
- the figure for the whole sub-division is 478 perkons to the square 
‘mile. It contains one town Kendrapira, its head-quarters, and 
1,338 villages. In 1903-04 the area under cultivation was 
 geturned at 512 square miles, of which 47 square miles were 
- irrigated from the canals, and the area of culturable waste at 137 


rai square miles. 


‘Nath Bhanja, who is a son of the Raja of Au. It was 


' district, Bengal, 4 
- and 87° 1’E., and extending over 977 square miles. Its populae 














|. Kendrapara town.—Hoead-quarters town of the sub-division 


of the same name, sittiated in 20° 30’ N. and 86° 25’ HR. Its 

position on the Kendrapira canal in the heart of a rich grain- _ 

producing country gives it a considerable trade, and it is con. * 
ar road with Cuttack, Jajpur and Chandbali. Besides the 








buildings, Kendrapara possesses a good school and © 





with ap of ej o Kai shade cil dadatite 


chiefs of the neighbouring garhs, amalgamating them all under 
the name of Kujang. At the. time of the British “conquest, 





Gangadhar Sendh was in possession and executed an ekrarndma at 


for the payment of a peshkash of 14,011 kahans of cowries. In 
1812 his son tried to instigate the Rajas of Kanika and Khurda 
to join him in conspiracy .against the British authority, but the 
attempt being detected, he was dispossessed and i 

dsl Wa brother Btrobhedre Sendh ralel in his shesd iad pri 
& new agreement for the payment of Rs. 7,501. The estate was 
seriously affected by the famine of 1866, and in 1869 it was sold 
for debt and bought by the Maharaja of Burdwan, On the death 
of the Maharaja, the estate came under the Court of Wards, and 
between 1887 and 1892 a cadastral survey and settlement was 
carried out under Act X of 1859. 

Mahiaviniyaka Hill.—A peak of the Barunibunta Hills in 
the Jajpur sub-division, situated in 20° 42’ N. and 86° 6’ E, 
The hill is covered with jungle, and is seldom visited by any but 
pilgrims. It was probably from the beginning a Sivaite place of 
worship, no signs of Buddhism being traceable. On the northern 


‘slope of the hill, about 400 feet above the level of the surround- 
ing country, there is a monastery, occupied by Vaishnavas, who . 


have evidently superseded the original Sivaits ; and close by is a 
modern temple built ca a base of cut stone, which is all that 


‘remains of the old shrine whiich once stood here; the walls and 


were destroyed by the Muhammadans and appear to 
ve been rebuilt subsequently. The principal curicsity of the 


place is a massive piece of rock, known as the god Mahavinayaka, 


over which the modern temple has been built. The rock is over 
twelve feet in circumference, oval at the top, and has three faces 
in front. The middle one bears a tolerable- resemblance to the 


heal and *trank of an glephant, and is accordingly worshipped as’ Ai 










, the smaller one called Arasuni and the larger, which 
ls from east to west for about half a mile, Nanda, On the 
uni spur is a monastery known as Abhyagatasrama, and in its 
hood is a group of small modern temples, one of which 
e BT do asm ol Gocwhd ex ore An old flight of steps now ~ 
in ruins leads to the other spur Nanda, which consists of two 
peaks of unequal height with a small pass between. On this 
is a small flat-roofed temple of the gurw Vasuli Thakurani, which 
is of modern date but was evidently built of old materials on the 
_ foundation of an older structure. The building consists of a porch 
( and a cell surmounted by a small pyramidal tower; the roof of 
Ps the porch has given way, but that of the cell still stands. It has 
: no columns, and is formed of solid walls, with niches in the 
interior which contained 5 images of Bodhisatwa, or Ananta * 
Purushottama, as people on the spot call them. One of these 
images still stands, but ,the other four are lying on the ground 
with their faces upwards, The figures are about 5 feet high, each 
* holding in the left hand a lotus with « long stem, cut in high 
relief. The one standing and two of those lying on the 
bear inseriptions in the Kuthila character. * Near the higher of the 
two peaks is a coarse uncouth figure of Padmapini, known to the 
villagers as Ghantiasuni, and on the top is a terraced stone 
form, which, according to tradition, is the baithak or seat of Raja 
Vasukalpa Kesari, but which there can be little doubt represents 
‘the remaitis of a Buddhist stiipa. Ascending the other part of . 
the hill, which abounds with ruins, one meets with a dilapidated 
stone structure consisting of a few cells and a verandah; a door 
jamb of one of these cells holds in relief a fine image of "Padme , 
pani. Higher up the ground is levelled, and id covered with 
‘mounds of bricks, dressed and carved stones, and rubbish. Here 
_ two rectangular mounds of brick debris, to the south of the foot. 
Bar aie nxn vp the hill, represent the ruins of two courts 
of an ancient monastery, and in the upper one a large statue of 
stands out prominently. To the north of the ruined 
‘monastery are a richly-carved door frame and two images, one of 
chum fon song ia oi min ie 
u the ruins by the bairdgi or ascetic of the 
circular struce 





















4 a landmark for vessels making for the Hooghly fr 

Ratnagiri Hill.—A small hill in ¢he Jajpu 
‘situated 4 miles from Gopalpur on the south 
Kelo in 20° 39’ N, apd 86° 20’ E. rad on 
covered with extensive ruins, discovered by. Babu Manmohan 4 
Chakravarti, the most important of which are the remains of the | 
temple of Mahakali. It faces west and consists of a shrine and a 
kelly ten terraee “composed tient sah, ae ee | 


mouldings of the temple: Near the gate are some five stone sf | 
images 1 foot to 3} feet high, possibly of Tantrik To the 
south of the hall is a rough enclosure-wall formed of blocks 

of broken statues and mouldings, amongst which are two colossal » 
heads of Buddha, In the centre of the enclosure is a gumphad or 
cave, which a fakir has made by hollowing out a portion of B: 
the enclosure. To the west of this enclosure is a 










evideutly the remains of a brick stiipa, with four smaller 
stiipas at the corners of the enclosure. To the north of the 
of Mahakali is another rectangular eminence, whi cea 
consists of the ruins of another edifice. To the east of the latter — 
and on a lower level is a row of votive stiipas —— 

























OF tes topo the hit, In fos enelemney 60 Shs ala 
‘of Mahakali is a colossal image with a male figure seated 
accents sels Oo. elias aon The head of the — 

is encircled with a halo from which spring two delicate leafy 
; coat below which are dots ending in two ducks finely caryed, 


 eouchant on glephants. The whole image has been out from a solid 
slab of gneiss and presents a fine specimen of Indiae seulptures — 
_ Near this are two stones containing Kuthila insoriptions, and two 
enormous heads of Buddha with thick lips and flat noses of a 
Dravidian type have aleo been dug out of the mound on the- 
© highest part of the hills. Besides these, stones carved with 
- wnimals, foliage and arabesque designs are plentiful, and it reems 

highly probable that excavation would be richly rewarded. 
ihe penen’. —At Sarangarh about 5 miles south-west of the 
town of Cuttack the ruins of an old fort still exist. The word 
 Sarang appears to be a corruption of Churang or eee 
pain sages of the Gangabansa dynasty (1104—1111 A.D.), the 


es 1 still be seen, and close by, a large tank bears the name of 
ye pokhari. Siravgarh is an important place in the history. 
‘Kala Pahar having fought his last great battle with the 
of Orissa under its walls. A detachment of British troops 
) nin doar mettre tae capa: ie 
ri Hill.—One of the peaks of the Aisia range situated — 


tradition, the foot of the hill was at one time washed, 








On either side are the figures of armed men mounted on lions ue 


name signifying the fort of Churang. The place is now | ~ 
with jungle, in the midst of which the ruins of the old” i 


‘sub-division in 20° 39’ N. and 86° 15’ E, Acoord- 











east, wher it overlooks ds Kita irs Hcg a yards 
from its base. ; 
. [At the foot of the hill is a colossal statue of Buddha cut in 
high relief on a single slab of chlorite, which is evidently in situ, 

- the lower portion being covered by the debris of an ancient — 
structure. About 200 yards further to the south-west is a large 
well cut in the rock ; it is 23 feet square, 28 feet deep from the — 
top of the rock to the surface of the water, and is surrounded by ~ 
astone terrace 94} feet long and about 39 feet broad. The | 

» entrance fo the terrace is guarded by two monolithic pillars, the 
tops of which are broken. The edge of the well and the 
of the terrace are lined with battlements of large” ‘of 
dressed stone, rounded on the top and 3 feet in height, leaving 
a wide passage or walk behind. The well is situated at the south- | 
ern extremity of the terrace. From the north and in the middle — 

> of the terrace, afew yards off the entrance, a flight df 31 

* out out of the solid rock leads down to the water below. 

rock between the lowest step and the well has been cut into an | 
arch, and on its face there is a short inscription in Naguri, stating | 
that the well belongs to the royal officer Braja Naga. The same — 
inscription is repeated on the southern parapet of the flight of 
ste % q 
Chis Wile tan suslthans of the well is a small temple built 

a fakir out of materials pilfered from the neighbouring ruins ;__ 
and about 200 feet south of the well is another small low-roofed © 
similarly built of odd fragments of old sculptures. Inside — 

have been gathered together some broken images, to which — 
offerings are occasionally made by the villagers ; and outside are 

_ soattered far and wide numbers of images, votive i 
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: images, but they are now, 
® the scoumulation of debris. To the south of 
and now hidden in jungle which is covered wilh, ee 
-sdems to be a Buddhist monastery ; and about 1 
to the north-west of the stiipa are the rectangular hollows of ‘ 
foundations of an edifice, from which poner dari 
ruin swe tongs 
uct an 





Banki, 14, 87, 150, 107-19"; 
at, 69, 71; thiina at, 87, 38, 

Binagarh creek, 8. 

Haptist mission, 45. 

Barabiti fort, 199, 204-207, 


Biraborii, 148, 
Baradibi Hill, 199. 
Birang, 149. 





3 “Brthmans, 17, 18, 62, 56-57, 66, 187, 188, 
j aa, 218. 

- Brihmani, river, 6, 88, 89; weir, 95, 96. 
Brass manufacture, 136. 

Broadcast cultivation of rive, 77, 78. 
Buddhism, 20, 21, 28, 28, 66, 212,'215. 
Buddhist remains, 3, 221, 222, 228, 224. 


© Balulo horn, turning of, 185. 


Bungalows, staging and ifspection, 151, 
Burglary, prevalence of, 177, 178, 


Cc. Civil justice, 176, 177. 
Climate, 12-14, 











at iekh en 
98, 96, 109, 110, 115, 196, 138, 
2, 200-207; thiina at, 87; General 


school at, 70, 71; lunatic 
: ag ladda 
“of, 182, 183; history of, 202-204; 
amncient remains at, 204-207; capture 
by the English, 204; the bila (Barabati 
fort) at, 204-207; the Lalbiigh at, 207, 
Ravenshaw college at, 190; boys’ schools 
| at, 190, 191, 198; girls’ schools at, 192; 
description of, 200-202, cantonment 
tit, 202. 

| Cyclones, 13, 37, G1, 62, 84, 107, 116- 






118 ; of 1885, 116-118; of 1890, 128, 


ag D. 
| Daina rico, 73; cultivation of, 77-79, 80 
Darpan Bila, 8, 144, 165, 161. 
Death-rate, see Vital statistics. 
Density of populaticn, 35. 
Deogaon pargana, 82. 
Dera soil, 75. 
Deribisi pargana, 197. 
- Deuli, 207, 208. 
f Devi estuary, 6,7, 8. 
|. Dhar estuary, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
ease Dharinshiila, 14, 207; dispensary at, 69, 
ae eee, 











Dyes, cultivation of, 82, 
Dysentory, 64 
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Eastern Ganga dynasty, 28, 24. od 
Economic condition, see Material conde 14) 
tion, tel 
Rdicts of Avoka, 18, . a 
Fducation, 100-196 jcanty Moseep att te 
188 ; progress of, 188, 189; statiatios of, 
189, 190; collegiate, 190; secondary, 
190, 191; » 180, 19%, 198; 
ney a j European, 208; 
special sear i; hostels and 
boarding-houses, 193, 194; expenditure 
of District Board on, 180, 181; educa. 
tional staff, 190, 
Elephantiasis, 64, 
Embankments, 89-94; early history of, 90, 
91; canal embankments, 91, 92 ; system 
of maintenaner, 92, 98; length of, 93; 
expenditure on, 93; value of, 03, 04, 
Emigration, 38.39, 
Engineering works at Jobra, 135. 
English, conqnest of Orissa by, 83, 84; 
first settlement of the, 30, 186-1875 
capture of Cuttack town, 204; 204; expedi- 
tion to Cuttack, 206 ; factory at Haris 
harpur, = eayedition to Maria 











118, 114; area liable w, 106; prices 


in famines, 107, 110, 111; relief, 109, 


Fauna, 11, 12. 

Female education, 192, 193. 

‘Ferries, 149, 181. 

Fever, 60, 61. 

Fibres, cultivation of, 81, 82, 

Firoz Shih, 25. 

Fish, 12, 

Floods, 78, 88, 89, 90, 98, 94, 106, 106, 
107, 114-116; of 1855, 114; of 1866, 
104, 115; of 1872, 115; of 1892, 115; 
of 1896, 116, 

~ Foot-and-mouth disease, 87. 

Forests, 11, 

Toccoa 


op 
ali soil, 75. 


mney 
arar, cultivation of, 81, ss 

ceoneee 147, tag: Sey 
Hariherpur, 30, 84, 35, 134, 1a, 

209-211. sls. 
Haripar, 148. SB ste 
Harispur, 34, 161. sei aii 
Harispurgarh, 136, 147, 211-212. 
Health, Public, 69-71. ; 
Hemp drugs, consumption of, 174. 
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| Hees, 7,74 el Canal 


Pag Ne is J. 
Alien. 14, 198, 209; dispensary 
a aes ©. 
| Jagirs, 165, 167. 
Tails, 179. 
Jaina religion, 23, 28. 
Po adasdgada 
ican, aor 149. 
| Jajpur Municipality, 184, 136. 
_ Fajpar sub-division, 212. 
- Fijpur town, 14, 24, 99, 40, 55, 66,96, 96, 
97, 144, 212-218, thiina at, , dlis- 
| “pensary at, 68, 69, 71; legendary his- 
tory of, 212-214; monuments at, 214- 


ee 


§ 218. 
- Jala wil, 75. 
Jamabandi Kharidadars, reuts of, 121. 
a, 6, 116, 117, 143. 









Kiipira, 143. 

Kala sil, 75. 

Kaliipadar, 195, 

Kali Pahir, 27. 

Kaldip pargana, 116, 117, 

Kalianpar, 191. 

Kalings, 17, 18, 19, 20, 28, 24, 

Kamil basia/tidare, 105 ; vents of, 121, 

Kaniki, $4, 85, 64, 86, 113, 187 156, 
161, 218, 219. 

Kantiijhar AWa, 162, 

Kanungor, 164, 

Karana, 40, 50, 53. | 

Karara porgana, 116, 117. peso 

Katakas, 1, 200, 202, 214. 

Katikaté, 143. 

Katjari river , 6, s, 89, 91, 

Katri, 148. 

Kaylingolé, 143. 

Kelo river, 5, | 

Kendripira canal, 94,95, 96,97, 98,148, 

14, 

Kendripira Municipality, 185, it 
Kendripira sub-division, 219, ‘i 
Kendripira town, 14, 39, 40, 1394, 219; 4 

thiina at, 37, 88; dispensary at, 69, 71, 
Kenduapatns, 82, 143, 

Kerapur, 143. 

Kesari dynasty, 22, 23. 

Keshpur, 143. 

Kewats, 17. 

KAal soil, 76. 

Khali wil, 76. 

Khillsa, 3. ; 
Khandal estuary, 6. n 
Khandaits, 40, 63-54, 161. * 
Khandgiri, caves of, 19, 20, 22, 23, 
Khandia estuary, 6. 
Khiravela, King, 19, 20, 
Kharidadare, 165, 167. 











| Koyitkhsi river, 6,6. 


Kuhunda, 142, 

Kubunda Jsipur, 5. 

Kujang, 34, 36, 54, 86, 113, 118, 161, 
219, 220. 

Kulthi, cultivation of 61. 

Kuthié (labourer), 180. 

Kusubshihi pargana, 197. 


L. 


Labourers, 123-125, condition of, 129, 
180, 

Laghu rice, cultivation of, 77-79. 

Lakhiraj \wods, see Revenuo-free lands. 

Lalbagh in Cuttack tows, 34, 207; gauge 
at, 04, 114. 

Tand-borne trade, 142 

Land revenue administration, 153.171. 

Land revenue, incidence of, 169; enhance- 
ment of, 159; growth of, 162, 163; 
amount of, 162; remission of, 163. 


















Mahantis, 50. 

Mehiceghpur, 191, 

Mahivindyaks Hill, 8, 144, 220. ,y 
Mahipal, 143. "et * 

Maipira river, 8. “ - 

Malaria) affections, see Fever. 

Mandia, cultivation of , 80. ie y 

Manikpatna, 33. pe 

Min Singh, 29, 153, 154. 

Manufactures, 131-135; gold and silver 
work, 132, 138; salt manafactare, 133; 


cotton-weaving, 188, 134; silk-woaving, 
184; paper Tae 1m, 

other industries, 185;" = 
factories, 135. 

Munures, 85, 86. 

Marithiis, cession of Orissa to, 80, 31; 
rule of, 31-83, 42, 51; revenue system 
of, 165, 156 ; trade under, 187 ; capture 
of Cuttack town by, 206. 

Markets, 148, 144. 

Mirsighii, 98, 143. 

Mirwiris, 142. 2 

Mistin Brihmans, 17, 18, 56, 06. 

Mafal soil, 76. 

Material condition of the people, 125. 
130; of the agricultural classes, 120; 
of the labouring classes, 129,190, 

Mitketnagar Hille, 72. , mies 

Measures, Lés. 


at's 
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beds 5; lnetens 2, 2, a no ae 
ot of Orem by, $9; rovenne Paik river, 8. 
— Sa : 
ae pe ape aoa: Palmyras Point, 7, 8, 208, 222. 
ities, 182-185; Cuttack, 182. | Pan, cultivation of, 83 
3 Sais, iy 185; Kendripira, | Pandiilo, 148. 
Panidhan, 123. 
Pankud soil, 76. 
Pins, 16, 58, 
Pansié sil, 76. hy 
: Paper manufacture, 184, 135. 
Naltigiri Hill, 3, 135, 221, 222. Passi, 143, , 
‘Noraj, 4, 5,6, 91, 96; gange at, 114,115. | Pastare tents, 86, 87. 
canankeeal 
69, 71; canal, 94, 96, 97, 98; Thitne, 
~ 3 
Patiyi, 155, 161. 
Patiya, river, 6; woir, 96, 
Patraroras, 16, 
Pats, 82, 
Patu soil, 76. 
Patuas, 16. 
People, the, 36-55, 
Permanently-settled estates, 161, 
Phalbhag, 123. 
Physical aspects, 1:14, 88, 
Plague, 64. 
Ploughs, 85, * 
Plowden Island, 208, 
Police administration, 178, 179. 
Polico-station, 178) 00 
Population, early Pop of, 
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v re on 
| Bere number of, 181, 
Fad works, 88-105. 
. Public health, see Health, Public. 
Pulses,’ cultivation of, 79,50, 81. 


Panang, 192, 


Rotation of crops, 86. 

Rural areas, health of, 65, 66, 

Rural population, 39, 40. ween 
Ryots, see Tenants. Aint 


Ragri bila, 162. , 

Rail-borne trade, 140, 141. 

! Railways, 29, 60, 149.150. ° 
‘Rainfall, 13, 14, 62, 68, 73, 77, 78, 100. s 

Saibir pargana, 82. ie! 

Sailo pargana, 82. aan 

Sélipur, 14; thins at, 37,38. ae 


- offices, 176; uf births and deaths, 59, 
soil, 76, 
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“oo peat revenue, 1837, 158, 159; 
of 1897, 159-161; of Aul, 197; of 

% Sex, 40. 
Sheep, 87. 

| Shikai samindars, 165, 167, 168. 

Fe eens eanueest of Oslam by, a1. 

|, Silk-weaving, 134. . 

* Bitver work of Cuttack, 182, 133. 

_ Sitali, goddess of small-pox, 67. 
- Sivaism, 3, 28, 213, 214. 
Small-pox, 68, €4, 66, 67. 

‘Soils, 75, 76. 
 Solampur, 215. 
- Solar dynasty, 25.27. 
Somnath, 210. 
Spices, cultivation of, 84. 
Spirit, sale and consumption of, 174. 
Staff, administrative, 172. 
Stamps, revenue from, 175. 
Steamers, 149. 
E Stone-carving, 185. 
. Students’ messes and hostels, 193, 194. 

Sub-divisions, 172, 173." 
Sub-registry offices, 175, 176. 
























Tainghi, 134, 148, BT 
Tankidare, 165 ; rents of, a. 
Taxation, municipal, 182 
Tylbalia soil, 76. 
Telograph-offices, 152. 
Teligarh fort, 220. 
Telingas, 142. x 
Temporature, 12,13. | ™ 
Temporarily-settled estates, 159, 160, 162, 
Tenants, classes of, 165, 169, 170; rola. 
tions with samindirs, 171; rente of, 
119.1232, 
Tendi, 74, 76, 
Tentulimal bridge, 217. 
Tenures, 163, 1656; alienation of, 168, — 
169; value of, 163, 
Tenure-holders, ibs, 
Thikurbat, 143. 
Thiinas, names of, 178, 
Thani 165, 169, 170; rente of, — 
















166, 167, 


te, 
119 x 

Thani-paki ryots, rents of, 120, 

Thenga wil, 76, 76. 

Tikan, 144. 

Til, cultivation of, 81. 

Tiran, 35. 

«Tobacco, cultivation of, 82, 

Todar Mal, 29,153. , ‘i 

Topography, see Physical aspects, 

Toséli, 19. 

Totemism, 57. 

Towns, 39. 

Trade, 185-144; English factories, 186. 
137; under the Mariithis, 187; tnder 
the English rule, 187-189; imports‘and 
exports, 139, 140; statistics of trade, 
140, 141; mercantile classes, 141, 143; 
trade routes, 142, 142; trade centres, 
143; markets and fairs, 143, magia 
weights and measures, 144, 

Training schools for teachers, 192. 

Transplantation of rice, 78, 79, 










Vaishnavism, 27, 40, 48, 58, 213, 
Vegetables, cultivation of, 83, 84. 
Veterinary institutions, 87, 





